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T hroughout 2014, an outbreak of Ebola virus disease (EVD) has outpaced the efforts of 
health workers trying to contain it in three West African countries: Guinea, Liberia, and 
Sierra Leone. (These are often referred to as “affected countries” or “countries with 
widespread transmission.” In mid-November, 2014, Ebola transmission also occurred for the 
second time in neighboring Mali. The extent of spread in Mali remains to be seen.) EVD cases 
have been imported to other countries, including the United States, where two nurses were 
infected while caring for a patient who had traveled from Liberia. 

Members of Congress and the public have considered ways to prevent the entry and spread of 
EVD in the United States. Official recommendations have seemed to conflict at times. In part this 
reflects the evolution of officials’ understanding of this new threat and the scientific and technical 
aspects of its control. In addition, under the nation’s federalist governance structure, the federal 
and state governments are empowered to take measures to control communicable diseases, and 
have addressed some aspects of the Ebola threat in varied ways. In the United States and abroad, 
public concern about the spread of Ebola also may have shaped policymakers’ decisions as well. 

This CRS report answers common legal and policy questions about the potential introduction and 
spread of EVD in the United States. Questions and answers are presented in the following topical 
order: 

• Barring travelers from Ebola-stricken countries from coming to the United 
States: Immigration law and policy provide options to prevent the entry into the 
United States of foreign nationals who could spread communicable diseases. U.S. 
citizens are generally afforded the right to repatriate. 

• Exit procedures upon departure from affected countries in Africa: The U.S. 

Centers for Disease Control and Prevention (CDC) and U.S. Agency for 
International Development (USAID) have aided affected countries in West Africa 
in screening departing travelers to minimize the exportation of EVD to other 
countries. 

• U.S. laws and procedures involving airlines and other conveyances: Several laws 
address the role of commercial carriers in preventing or detecting the spread of 
communicable diseases on their planes or vessels. Implementation of these laws 
involves a balance of public health and commercial considerations. 

• Identification and screening of passengers arriving from Ebola-affected 

Countries: The United States has routed most travelers originating from affected 
areas of West Africa to one of five U.S. airports, at which the travelers can be 
interviewed and examined to determine their risk of exposure to EVD, and 
referred for further monitoring. 

• Domestic quarantine and isolation: legal authority and policies'. Both the federal 
and state governments have authority to restrict the movement of persons who 
may pose a threat to others by transmitting disease. Public health officials at each 
level of government are involved in identifying and monitoring persons at risk of 
developing EVD, and developing protocols to assure that persons who develop 
symptoms are promptly isolated. 
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Barring Travelers from Ebola-Stricken Countries from Coming to 
the United States 1 

May the United States bar the entry of foreign nationals suspected of carrying 
EVD? 

Federal law confers executive agencies with significant authority to restrict or regulate the entry 
of foreign nationals seeking to travel to the United States who are suspected of carrying the Ebola 
virus or other communicable diseases. 

Under current law, with certain exceptions, 2 foreign nationals not already legally residing in the 
United States who wish to come to the country must obtain a visa. Foreign nationals do not have 
a constitutional right to be admitted into the United States. 3 The Immigration and Nationality Act 
(1NA) provides various grounds under which a foreign national (generally referred to as an 
“alien” under the 1NA) may be denied a visa to come to the United States or otherwise be 
admitted into the country. 4 These grounds include when the foreign national is determined to have 
a “communicable disease of public health significance.” 5 Accordingly, aliens seeking admission 
into the United States who have been determined to carry the Ebola virus may be denied entry. 6 

The health-related grounds for exclusion might not guarantee that a foreign national who is 
exposed to EVD will be prevented from travelling to the United States. Assessing whether a 
foreign national is inadmissible on health-related grounds is an individualized determination of 
the person’s condition, rather than a more general bar applicable to persons who might have had 
contact with a person carrying a communicable disease. It is also not assured that a foreign 
national carrying the Ebola virus will be identified as such either when applying for a visa to 
come to the United States (e.g., if the foreign national only became infected after obtaining a 
visa) or when processed upon arrival at a U.S. port of entry (e.g., if the infected person did not 
show symptoms of the Ebola virus at the time of arrival into the United States). For further 
discussion of the health-related screening of foreign nationals seeking to enter the United States, 
see the later section, “Flow does entry screening in the United States work?” Importantly as well, 



1 Contributed by Michael John Garcia, Legislative Attorney, 7-3873, mgarcia@crs.loc.gov, and Alison Siskin, 
Specialist in Immigration Policy, 7-0260, asiskin@crs.loc.gov. 

2 Authorities to except or to waive visa requirements are specified in law, such as the broad parole authority of the 
Secretary of Homeland Security under §2 12(d)(5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (INA) and the specific 
authority of the Visa Waiver Program in INA §217. See CRS Report R41 104, Immigration Visa Issuances and 
Grounds for Exclusion: Policy and Trends, by Ruth Ellen Wasem. 

3 See, e.g., Landon v. Plasencia, 459 U.S. 21, 32 (1982) (“an alien seeking admission to the United States requests a 
privilege and has no constitutional rights regarding his application, for the power to admit or exclude aliens is a 
sovereign prerogative.... ”). 

4 Having a valid visa does not guarantee admittance to the United States. At ports of entry, foreign nationals are 
screened by Customs and Border Protection (CBP) to make sure that they are not inadmissible according to the 
specified grounds in the INA, including health-related grounds. 

5 Immigration and Nationality Act (INA) §212(a)(l), 8 U.S.C. §1 182(a)(1). 

6 The Secretary of Health and Human Services is responsible for defining illnesses constituting a “communicable 
disease of public health significance.” Current regulations define the term to include, among other things, those 
diseases listed in a Presidential Executive Order or subject to specified requirements under the rules of the World 
Health Organization. 42 C.F.R. §34.2. Due to practical concerns, a foreign national arriving at a U.S. port of entry who 
is believed to have the Ebola virus would be placed in isolation and given medical treatment, rather than immediately 
being placed in removal proceedings or given the option of promptly leaving the United States. 
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